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SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS 

It is no doubt a threadbare saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt; yet perhaps far more truth is contained in that other saying, 
equally "out at elbows," that ignorance fosters suspicion and 
scorn. With our modern development of specialization to a 
degree hitherto unknown, no man can hope to become adept in all 
realms of human knowledge. Unfortunately at the present time 
as we specialize in one field or another there is a strong tendency 
to display little patience with the ideals and attainments so highly 
prized by those whose work lies outside our own immediate field. 
We are inclined to dwell apart provincially from our neighbors, 
rarely engaging in the serious exchange of ideas which, after all, 
form the scholar's chief commodity. Ignorant each of the other's 
purpose, the man of letters suspects the man of science, while the 
man of science in turn feels contempt for the man of letters. This 
inclination, on the part of any body of men who profess learning, 
to scorn or to suspect ideals they do not understand is, so far as I 
am aware, a condition peculiarly modern. At the present time it 
constitutes the chief menace to our educational system. Generally 
speaking, there would seem to be two educational types at the 
present time: that which emphasizes man's natural environment, 
and that which emphasizes man and his reaction on his environment. 
Of course these types cannot be wholly separated, but in so far as an 
investigator emphasizes the one or the other we call him scientific 
or humanistic. Whether a man find his chief interest in one or the 
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other may be largely a matter of taste; but he should certainly 
maintain a receptive attitude toward both. Intolerance is not the 
proper attitude to assume, but this is the attitude so often found 
in the scientific group. Here even the greatest minds have often 
shown a defect. 

Nowhere are dislikes and prejudices more naively revealed than 
in autobiography. Some men by nature possess hard, matter-of- 
fact minds and show little patience with things of the imagination. 
Such a type of mind was that of Herbert Spencer, and from him 
many "scientists" have taken their cue. When Carlyle's Crom- 
well appeared, Spencer remarked that he had no intention of wading 
through it. "I find so many things to think about in this world of 
ours that I cannot afford to spend a week in estimating the char- 
acter of a man who lived two centuries ago." Yet this did not 
deter Spencer from writing an account of his own life in two large 
volumes, comprising some twelve hundred pages, thus implying 
that he expected posterity to spend at least two weeks in estimating 
his character. 

Working as a college student through certain writings of 
Spencer, I was led to go through the Autobiography, and from 
the start was struck by his strong prejudices. Excessive independ- 
ence of mind and a constant tendency to resist authority — these 
are the marked characteristics to be noted everywhere. He felt 
absolute disgust for the charming old English ballads with their 
recurring burdens and refrains, and this same dislike for repetition 
aroused a repugnance toward Homer and his frequently repeated 
epithets and phrases. "My feeling was well shown when, some 
twenty years ago, I took up a translation of the Iliad for the purpose 
of studying the superstitions of the early Greeks, and, after reading 
some six books, felt what a task it would be to go on — felt that I 
would rather give a large sum than read to the end. Passing over 
its tedious enumerations of details of dresses and arms, of chariots 
and horses, of blows given and received, filling page after page — 
saying nothing of the boyish practice of repeating descriptive names, 
such as well-greaved Greeks, long-haired Achaeans, horse-breaking 
Trojans, and so forth (epithets which when not relevant to the issue 
are injurious); passing over, too, the many absurdities, such as 
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giving the genealogy of a horse while in the midst of a battle; and 
not objecting that the subject-matter appeals continually to brutal 
passions and the instincts of the savage; it suffices to say that to 
me the ceaseless repetition of battles and speeches is intolerable." 

He found Dante monotonous and could discover little in Words- 
worth to attract him. He admits that his own requirement was 
"little poetry and that of the best," which confession should make 
it clear that his judgment on poetry would be unreliable. But I 
have heard a "scientist" express contempt for the classics and 
justify his statement on the ground that Herbert Spencer's criti- 
cisms should satisfy anybody. One is greatly surprised to hear that 
Spencer felt great admiration for Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. 
He himself realizes the seeming inconsistency and hastens to add 
that the cause is its "variety"! Verily he was a modern of the 
moderns and would have reveled in the shifting scenes of a moving- 
picture show. 

As far back as 1859 Spencer wrote an article for the Westminster 
Review, in which he argued that the classics should give way to 
the teaching of science, and tried to maintain that, "had Greece 
and Rome never existed, human life and the right conduct of it 
would have been in essentials exactly what they are." This 
is certainly an extraordinary view for a man of science to uphold, 
considering the fact that one of the chief postulates of science 
is causal connection between things. He should have argued at 
least that life would have been better, not the same. He was 
of the opinion that in the future our interest in classical study would 
be looked upon as "one of the strange aberrations through which 
humanity has passed." But he admits that a journey up the Nile 
was made much more interesting and instructive for him by the 
presence of Professor Sayce, who was familiar with ancient history. 

Toward the close of this long narrative Spencer's inherent 
regard for truth and accuracy gets the better of him and he warns 
the reader that he has some very serious defects. "One has been a 
tendency to underestimate the past as compared with the present. 
Doubtless this has been partly due to reaction against overestimat- 
ing which is current." As an example of his failing he cites the 
case of Plato. He could never bring himself to read the dialogues. 
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" Still, quotations from time to time met with, lead me to think that 
there are in Plato detached thoughts from which I might benefit 
had I the patience to seek them out. The like is probably true of 
other ancient writings." Unfortunately this admission is not 
found until one has gone through 1,172 pages, and many never 
reach it. Yet he who stops short of the last sentence of this long 
life-story will, in my opinion, miss the most remarkable confession 
anywhere uttered by this truly great man of science; the con- 
fession that after all material science cannot bring complete satis- 
faction to man; that behind all there is still the unsolved mystery. 
"Religious creeds, which in one way or other occupy the sphere 
that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and fails, and fails 
the more it seeks, I have come to regard with a sympathy based 
on community of need, feeling that dissent from them results from 
inability to accept the solutions offered, joined with the wish that 

solutions could be found." 

G. C. S. 



